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ABSTRACT 



The charter- school idea has spread rapidly across the United 
States. One-half of the states have adopted charter- school laws since 1991, 
and legislatures in other states have given the idea careful consideration. 
This paper explores the political factors that shape charter-school laws. The 
paper utilizes the policy-innovation-diffusion framework that political 
scientists have developed for assessing the state-to-state spread of policy 
laws. The paper augments the framework by considering how innovations change 
as they diffuse and how differences in state politics and interstate 
networking influence policy choices. The study draws heavily upon findings 
from a 50-state mail survey of education policy experts. Surveys were sent to 
241 individuals in the 25 states with charter- school laws and to 216 
individuals in the 25 states without charter- school laws, eliciting a 25 
percent response rate. The study then used event-history models to test for 
regularities and differences among states in the factors that prompted 
consideration of the charter- school idea and the adoption of permissive laws 
in some states and restrictive laws in others. Applied more generally, the 
paper suggests that this analytical strategy could enhance understanding of 
the politics of policy- innovation diffusion. Nine tables are included. 
(Contains 54 references.) (LMI) 
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Abstract 

The charter school idea has been diffusing rapidly across the United States. Since 1991, 
half the states have adopted charter school laws, and legislatures in many more have 
given the idea careful consideration. In this paper, we seek to reveal more about the 
political factors shaping charter school laws. To do so, we work within the policy 
innovation diffusion framework that political scientists have developed for assessing the 
state-to-state spread of policy ideas. However, we augment this framework in important 
ways. First, we consider how innovations change as they diffuse. Second, we consider 
how differences in state politics and interstate networking influence policy choices. In 
our study, we draw heavily upon findings from our unique 50-state survey of participants 
in the education policymaking process. We then use event history models to test for 
regularities and differences among states in the factors prompting consideration of the 
charter school idea and the adoption of permissive laws in some states and restrictive 
laws in others. Applied more generally, we suggest that this analytical strategy could 
enhance our understanding of the politics of policy innovation diffusion. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Political scientists studying U.S. state politics have frequently noted how states 
appear to borrow policy ideas from one another. The significant policy autonomy that 
states enjoy permits on-going experimentation with approaches to addressing policy 
problems. Thus, the states have often been described as “laboratories of democracy” 
(Osborne 1988) and “policy laboratories” (Gray 1994: 230). However, while states may 
act autonomously, they do not act in isolation from one another. Should they desire, it is 
relatively easy for state policymakers to observe the experiments of their counterparts and 
consider the advantages and disadvantages that such approaches might hold for their own 
states. Our purpose in this paper is to expand the research discourse on the ways that 
state policy innovations diffuse by focusing on how facets of state politics and interstate 
networking influence policy choices. 

In previous analyses of the diffusion of innovations, political scientists have 
focused primarily upon identifying regularities in the correlates of innovation adoption 
across states. In the terminology used by Berry and Berry (1990), these correlates have 
typically been studied using either “internal determinants” models or “regional diffusion” 
models. The event history analysis framework introduced into the policy diffusion 
literature by Berry and Berry allows internal determinants and regional diffusion 
explanations of innovation adoption to be tested simultaneously. The flexibility of this 
framework offers enormous scope for policy diffusion scholars to model the processes 
leading to the adoption of innovations within states. In advocating the use of event 
history analysis to model the diffusion of innovation, Berry and Berry (1992: 739) have 
called for “more sophisticated specifications of the policy diffusion process.” While 
acknowledging the contributions made by previous studies of state policy innovation 
diffusion, we concur with Berry and Berry that further effort is required in this area. 

In our own recent innovation diffusion studies, we have argued that state-level 
policy entrepreneurs serve as important catalysts for the adoption of innovations. 
Specifically, we have argued that through their efforts to sell ideas to others in and around 
state government, policy entrepreneurs significantly raise the likelihood that innovative 
approaches to policy problems will be articulated onto state policy agendas (Mintrom 
1997). Further, we have suggested that a key aspect of policy entrepreneurship involves 
tapping into the resources available within policy networks (Mintrom and Vergari, 
forthcoming ). 1 

Although important advances have been made through previous policy innovation 
diffusion research, significant components of the diffusion process continue to be cast as 



1 Through their interstate networking efforts, policy entrepreneurs trade ideas, war stories, and strategies for 
selling particular policy innovations. But they also must bring policy innovations into good currency in 
their own states. A key part of this process involves listening to the local policy conversation and thinking 
strategically about how best to contribute to it. 
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black boxes. One black box concerns the nature of the interstate policy networks that 
support the diffusion of innovation. While interstate policy networks appear to serve as 
critical resources for state policy entrepreneurs and, thus, provide important support for 
the diffusion of innovations, no attempt has yet been made to establish how various lines 
of communication support information transfer. Another black box concerns the nature 
of the innovations themselves. In recent years, several scholars have noted that policy 
innovations change as they diffuse (see, e.g., Glick and Hays 1991; Mooney and Lee 1995 
Hays 1996), however, most diffusion studies assume away this aspect of the diffusion 
process. 

In this paper, we augment current methodological approaches to allow for closer 
modeling of the details of the diffusion process. In particular, we show that important 
linkages exist between the quality of interstate information exchange and the nature of the 
innovations that are adopted. Most importantly, we argue that, other things being equal, 
high quality information about an innovation increases the likelihood that a state will 
adopt a policy that maintains the integrity of the original policy idea. In contrast, where 
state policymakers are “out of the loop” of interstate conversations regarding a particular 
policy innovation, they are more likely to develop legislation that, at worst, serves simply 
to caricature the innovation as it has been adopted by other states. Of course, it might 
well be that policymakers in a state have high quality information but the alignment of 
interests in their state is such that adoption of a policy innovation requires substantial 
compromise in policy design. The modeling approach we present allows for 
simultaneous testing of the power of ideas and the power of interests. 

The rise of the charter school idea provides the empirical focus of this paper. 
Charter schools represent the most recent educational policy innovation designed to 
promote school choice in the United States. This state policy innovation has diffused 
rapidly. Since 1991, 42 state legislatures have considered the idea and 25 have adopted 
charter school laws. The empirical evidence we present in the pages to follow is derived 
primarily from findings obtained through our unique 50-state survey of participants in the 
education policymaking process. 2 Survey respondents include state lawmakers, 
legislative staff, gubernatorial aides, officials from state departments of education, 
representatives of teachers’ unions, and experts based in state-level think tanks. 3 

In the next section of the paper, we discuss how insights from the literature on 
organizational behavior, social networks, information economics, and the politics of ideas 
can usefully inform the analysis of innovation diffusion processes. Following this, we 
discuss charter schools as a policy idea, and use information from our survey respondents 
to indicate how our theoretical points appear to intersect with actual policymaking 
practice. 

We then demonstrate how insights from theoretical arguments about interest 
group politics and information transfer can be incorporated into the quantitative analysis 
of innovation diffusion processes. Using our event history analysis of state legislative 
consideration and adoption of charter school laws, we present significant empirical 



2 Other sources for the information presented in this paper include interviews conducted with policymakers 
and other charter school policy experts, various publications pertaining to the charter school policy 
innovation, and official statistics. 

3 Please see the Appendix of the paper for further information on the survey. 
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support for the claim that permissive and restrictive charter school laws emerge from 
quite distinctive state policymaking processes. 

THE POLICY INNOVATION DIFFUSION PROCESS 

Rogers (1995: 11) provides the classic definition of an innovation; that it is “an 
idea, practice, or object that is perceived as new by an individual or other unit of 
adoption.” Importantly, perception of newness need not be aligned with objective 
newness when it comes to innovation adoption. Thus, in translating this definition to the 
context of state policy innovation. Walker (1969: 881) said that an innovation is “a 
program or policy which is new to the states adopting it, no matter how old the program 
may be or how many other states may have adopted it.” Drawing upon insights from 
organization theory. Walker went on to suggest that states adopt policy innovations as a 
response to perceived policy problems. Thus, like the firms discussed by Cyert and 
March (1963: 121), states can be seen as adopting innovations after conducting “problem- 
directed” searches for ways to resolve pressing policy concerns. According to Walker, 
states will tend to look to their regional peers when undertaking problem-directed 
searches.. 

There is much that is appealing about the notion that policy innovations diffuse as 
a consequence of states engaging in problem-directed search. However, such a notion 
assumes that problems themselves are readily defined and a consensus easily developed 
on what sort of solution is worth searching for. The research literature on problem 
definition and agenda setting reminds us that problem definition in the policy arena is a 
rhetorical, political, contested process (as opposed to an “objective” or “technical” one). 4 
And how a problem is defined has major import for the solutions that will be considered 
(Rochefort and Cobb 1994: 4). 

According to Kingdon (1995:86), rather than engaging in problem-directed 
search, policymakers appear to come up with solutions and then search for problems. 
“People work on problems only when a particular combination of problem, solution, and 
participants in a choice situation makes it possible.” Viewed from this perspective, the 
process of innovation diffusion could be characterized as one where the power of ideas 
plays an energizing role. Placing emphasis on the importance of ideas could also help us 
explain the idiosyncratic diffusion paths that different innovations appear to take (see 
Gray, 1973a). For our purposes, these insights hold promise for improving our 
understanding of why policy innovations change as they diffuse. 

Whether we assume that policy innovation diffusion stems from problem-directed 
search or from people latching onto solutions and then trying to attach them to problems, 
we still must isolate the differences that lead some states to pick up on the innovation 
while others pass it over. The factors we gravitate toward as likely antecedents of state 
consideration and adoption of a policy innovation are likely to differ, however, as a result 
of this assumption. Consider, for instance, how we might interpret the claim that “the 
chance reading of an article by a political leader can cause states to adopt new programs 
more rapidly than might normally be expected” (Walker 1973: 1189-90). Walker’s 



4 On the politics of problem definition, see Rochefort and Cobb (1994). On the role of argument in selling 
policy innovations, see Majone (1989). 



interpretation leads him to conclude that, when it comes to analyzing policy innovation 
diffusion, “[w]e probably can never hope to account for more than a modest amount of 
variance....” In contrast, we take the view that thinking seriously about the processes 
associated with a chance action like this might well lead to an increase in the amount of 
variance explained in diffusion studies. 

The volume of information that now circulates regarding all manner of state 
policy experiments ensures that, at any given time, a range of policy ideas will be floating 
around in policy communities and related stories will appear in media outlets. Some of 
these ideas will be more appealing than others and much of the appeal associated with 
them will depend on how they are packaged and presented. Indeed, new ideas face 
powerful obstacles in the policy arena and generally lack powerful empirical support; 
therefore, “objective analysis, unassisted by advocacy and persuasion, is seldom sufficient 
to achieve major policy innovations” (Majone 1989: 34-36). Following the convention of 
the policy literature, we define the people who do this packaging and presenting of policy 
ideas as policy entrepreneurs. In learning about policy experiments in other states, policy 
entrepreneurs might be drawn to a particular policy idea they wish to promote. In 
planning how to best sell the idea to people in their own state, they must consider what 
additional information to obtain elsewhere. 

In thinking about selling their policy ideas, policy entrepreneurs must also take 
into account the interests of others. The better able they are to persuade a winning 
coalition of people that the idea has merit, the more likely they are to see the policy 
innovation adopted. This is not an easy task. North (1990) argues that many political 
institutions, such as state legislatures, may function smoothly and yet produce policy 
settings that -- when judged in terms of achievement of the intended outcomes -- are 
highly unsatisfactory. Among political scientists considering this issue, Moe has made 
some of the most important contributions (see especially Moe 1990, 1991). In developing 
his theory of the politics of structural choice, Moe considers the political institutions of 
American democracy and the incentives that these institutions create for the people 
working within them. 

According to Moe, conflict among the goals of various participants in the political 
arena, combined with the need to achieve some kind of consensus before policies are 
adopted, frequently leads to the creation of policies and of organizations that are 
deliberately designed to operate inefficiently. Notes Moe (1991: 126), “[pjolitical 
organizations... should not look anything like an economic analysis would suggest they 
ought to look. From the standpoint of effective performance, in particular, they should 
loom as structural nightmares that seem to deny all principles of reasoned judgment. If 
we recognize the nature of the political world they come from, however ... all this 
apparent complexity and confusion makes good sense.” 

While we do not fully agree that policymakers regularly consent to public policies 
deliberately designed to fail, for our purposes here, the analysis of the politics of 
structural choice holds a key implication. It suggests that policy ideas that seem 
theoretically plausible and appear to be working well in one jurisdiction, might elsewhere 
undergo a transformation during the policymaking process due to the political 
compromises that must be struck in order to achieve the support of key interests. In some 
cases, the changes made might result in better policy design. However, it is also possible 
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that, in the process of compromising in order to appease powerful interests who totally 
oppose the idea, it will be redesigned in such a way that it cannot fulfill its originally- 
intended purposes. This does not mean that policy innovation is impossible or that all 
innovations will require compromise. But it does suggest that state adoption of policy 
innovations that remain similar to the original idea will require skilled policy 
entrepreneurship, and the presence of both substantive and political conditions that 
encourage receptivity to the idea. 5 

Although policy entrepreneurs must work with the conditions present in a state at 
a given time, they can do much to increase the likelihood that the policy innovation 
adopted reflects the integrity of the original idea. Here, the critical factors are interstate 
networking and information use. Gray (1973b: 1193) has noted that the diffusion of 
policy innovations is a little like the old game of “Gossip,” whereby the message being 
passed from contact to contact changes little by little as it goes along the line. This seems 
a valid analogy to draw. It is interesting to note, however, that with most situations of 
information transfer like this, particularly in the case of state-to-state transfer of 
information about a policy innovation, those who receive new information face a choice. 
They can simply believe what they hear and act upon it, or they can go back to the 
originator of the gossip and learn the story from the horse’s mouth. Working with the 
given information is an easy option to take, and an entirely reasonable one if that 
information proves sufficient for the receiver’s purposes. Where states act in this way 
with information on policy innovations, it is easy to see why a policy adopted in one state 
might look quite different from that adopted in another. 

Recent contributions to the literature on bounded rationality and information 
economics provide additional insights that can be applied in the analysis of state-to-state 
innovation diffusion. 6 In particular, contributions to the theory of informational cascades 
suggest that a series of decisions based upon limited information can be broken if a given 
decisionmaker chooses to seek information from an authority. In thinking about the 
diffusion of policy innovations among states, this perspective suggests that policy 
entrepreneurs who are active information seekers are better able to facilitate the adoption 
of a policy innovation that reflects the original idea. Thus, to gain a full understanding of 
the dynamics of policy innovation diffusion, analysts should pay close attention to both 
the politics of ideas and the politics of interests. 

Having surveyed these theoretical points, we now turn to considering a recent 
policy innovation, the rise of charter schools. Our intent is to take account of the 
differences in the charter school laws that states have adopted and to develop 
theoretically-informed explanations for why this innovation has changed as it has 
diffused. 



5 In his discussion of educational change, Fullen (1992) argues that successful policy reform requires all 
relevant actors to come to their own understanding of the meaning of change. In our view, policy 
entrepreneurs can do much to facilitate this understanding and persuade various players that change is 
consistent with their interests. 

6 See, especially Bikhchandani, Hirshleifer, and Welch (1992). For a recent review of the economics 
literature on bounded rationality and theoretical developments regarding diffusion models, see Conlisk 
(1996). 
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